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“WHAT D’YE LACK?” 


LONDON town in the olden days apprentices stood outside of their 
masters’ shops, pointing inside and shouting to passersby, ““What d’ye 
lack ?” 


That was as far as the great science of advertising had developed in 


Shakespeare’s time. 


Nowadays progressive producers make it easier for the purchaser. 


They send their messages to you in this and other magazines. They tell 
you what they have and why it will be of service to you. 


You can sit at your desk in school or in your easy chair at home 


and, at your leisure, make up your mind concerning the orders you will send. 
Vastly better, isn’t it, than risking life and limb in‘ the hurly burly of a 
cobbly, mediaeval street with rough apprentices jostling you? 


This month our advertising columns contain the announcements of: 


American Book Company (half page) back cover Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. - - - 


tisers. You will be glad of it. 


Ginn and Company (half page) - - II L. O. Draper Shade Co. (third page) back cover 
Dr. Frank Crane Publications (full page) The Prang Company (full page) - - 29 
- 3rd page of cover Beckley-Cardy Company (quarter page) - I 
McKnight and McKnight (quarter page) - 30 International Harvester Company -~ - I 
National Geographic Society - - - 28 C. J. Ozment - *. + J . 30 
A. Flanagan Company (quarter page) - I Adams-Smith Teachers ‘hee . ‘ * 30 
Thomas Charles Company > ht Il Rocky Mountain Teachers Agency a 
Albert Teachers Agency - - - - 30 franklin Institute - - - 28 and 30 
Northwestern Teachers Agency - - . 30 Krull Songs - i. a Ma . é 
Educational Clearing House - - - 30 Charles McIntosh 4 . 7 . 
Columbia Information Bureau - . I Enamelac 2 3 . : : 5. 
Country Journalism -. = - . . 2 I Public School Pub. Co. - Il and back cover 
Permodello - - - . - . . 30 


They will be glad to hear from you. They have many other things of 
which they can tell you. They wish to serve you. Write to the adver- 
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To MemBers:—If you change your address please notify the Illinois Teacher at Bloomington, Illinois, sending both your old ad- 
dress and new address. Remember postmasters can not forward periodicals. If you learn of any members who are not getting THE 
TEACHER please ask them to send their complete address—street and number or rural route number—to THE ILLINOIS TSACHER at Bloom- 
ington, Ill. Many teachers fail to put this address on the registration cards. The postmasters require street addresses on periodicals 


delivered by carrier. 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Western Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Galesburg, Thursday and Friday, October 16 
and 17, 1919. 

Illinois Valley Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Kewanee, Thursday and Friday, October 
16 and 17, 1919. 

Eastern Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Charleston, Friday and Saturday, October 17 
and 18, 1919. 

East Central Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, University of Illinois, Urbana, Friday and 
Saturday, October 17 and 18, 1919. 

Northwestern Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Rockford, Thursday and Friday, October 
30 and 31, 1919. 

Northeastern Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Elgin, Friday and Saturday, November 7 
and 8, 1919. ; 

Joint Meeting of State School Board Association and 
City Superintendents’ Association, Urbana, Ill., Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, October 29 and 30, 1919. 

Illinois Schoolmasters’ Club, Peoria, Friday and Sat- 
urday, October 10 and 11, 1919. (Regular meetings, 
first Friday and Saturday in February and second Fri- 
day and Saturday in October.) 


Study the dates and places of division meetings in 
the list above. If you are in any of the divisions named, 
make your plans to go. The Association needs you and 
you need the Association. Urge other teachers to go 
with you. We have about 13,000 members now; we 
should have 30,000, or more; we must have at least 
20,000, if the Association is to do the things the officers 
have planned to do and the teachers want done. 


Teachers should always give the best possible ser- 
vice to the state; and there are good reasons this year 
why we should make a special effort to give good service. 
The Legislature made a special effort this year to help 
the schools, and enacted several laws to promote educa- 


tion and to make possible increased salaries for teach- 
ers. Teachers must prove that such helpful legislation is 
justified and that increased revenue from taxation is a 
good investment. They can do this only by a definite 
and sincere purpose, energetic and persistent effort, and 
a cheerful and intelligent cooperation with the other 
elements of the system. We must fulfill our obligation 
to the state and do our full duty by the children by 
giving the best service that is in us, by earning our 
wages, and more. 


It is easy to comprehend that whatever of material 
wealth a man produces by his own efforts applied to 
natural resources belongs to him. There is the best 
of argument to support the proposition that a coal 
miner, a steel worker, a brick-layer, a farmer, or any 
other producer of material things should receive as com- 
pensation the value of what he produces minus a fair 
interest on money invested in machinery of production. 
The money value of such products can be accurately 
ascertained and, therefore, the financial reward to the 
producer justly determined. But who shall measure in 
dollars and cents the value of the results of good teach- 
ing? Who can say what a really good teacher is worth 
in money? There are certain intangible and unmeasur- 
able mental, moral and spiritual products of the teach- 
er’s work that cannot be recorded by a cash register. 
There is no danger of good teachers being paid too much; 
and we stand for the highest possible salaries the public 
can be induced to pay. On the other hand, we believe 
that no teacher can afford to do less than her very 
best in the service. Her happiness, professional growth, 
and spiritual development depend upon her giving her 
utmost service to the children in her school. 


When we ask for more money for schools and higher 
salaries for teachers, we are often met by the argu- 
ment that many teachers are now paid more than they 
are worth. Taxpayers, boards of education, and legis- 
lators often cite examples of poor work and poor results 
in schools as reasons for not increasing school revenues. 
Altho we believe that the total of all teachers’ work 
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is worth more than the total of all school revenues, we 
are forced to admit that there are too many incom- 
petent and inefficient teachers. Altho we maintain that 
larger salaries would get better teachers, and therefore 
better results, we believe it is the duty of teachers to 
try to keep the results ahead of the salaries and thus 
throw the responsibility for inequitable salaries upon 
the employing and taxpaying public. We must do our 
very best to nullify this old excuse for low wages by 
raising our professional standards, by mutual encourage- 
ment, helpfulness and cooperation among teachers, and 
by rendering the best possible service in our several 
positions. 


Only a few years ago, preachers and teachers who 
dared to make any suggestions or adopt any resolutions 
concerning legislation to promote human welfare were 
called idealists, theorists and impractical dreamers by 
certain ‘‘practical’’ business men. . For a long time 
their attempts at reform were neutralized by political 
bosses, liquor dealers, brewery attorneys, tax dodgers, 
corporation lawyers, bought ‘newspapers and other 
agents of a dollar-worshiping commercialism. But since 
the Anti-saloon league, for which clergymen were the 
principal spokesmen, banished the saloon from America, 
and since the teachers have written into the statutes of 
the States and the Nation many laws equalizing edu- 
cational opportunity and promoting child-welfare, even 
their opponents admit their ideals are becoming real, 
their theories are being translated into concrete facts, 
and their dreams are coming true. Ministers and teach- 
ers may not have millions of dollars to spend in political 
campaigns; but their appeals to intelligence, sentiment 
and the sense of ‘justice are producing results. They 
are helping to inspire and guide the revival of democ- 
racy. They are becoming practical and efficient citizens 
of our Republic. 


THE EAST CENTRAL MEETING 


Mr. W. W. Earnest, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the East Central Division, writes as follows: 

‘* Although a centennial program had been prepared 
in full and even printed, the East Central Division did 
not meet last fall on account of the influenza. 

‘‘This year the meeting will be held at the University 
of Illinois, Friday and Saturday, October 17 and 18. 
Some of the historical features of the former program 
will be retained. Following this, the main topic will 
be the educational requirements of the present time in 
view of the situation consequent on war. 

‘‘This will include consideration of how the schools 
may help Illinois with reference to its productive abil- 
ity and the maintenance of its social institutions, fam- 
ily, civic, ete., and a still wider view of the great prob- 
lems of international co-operation. These topics will be 
presented by able speakers in a number of addresses 
and discussed by the teachers in the various sections.’’ 


THE STATE MEETING 


East Sr. Louis, Itu., Sept. 19, 1919. 

To the Executive Committees, I. 8S. T. A. Sections. 

Gentlemen: Unable to hold our sixty-fifth annual 
meeting of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association, on 
account of the epidemic of influenza, the executive com- 
mittee met later and decided that the best interests of 
the association would be served if the delegates assem- 
bled and considered the problems affecting the educa- 
tional interests of the state. 

Accordingly the delegates met and spent an entire 
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day in the interest of the association. Among the im- 
portant actions taken was that providing that, inas- 
much as no session of the Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was held during the year 1918, thus making the 
work of the various executive committees of no avail, 
the best’ interests of the association would be served if 
all officers and committees for the year 1918 would serve 
for the year 1919. 

It was unanimously decided that this plan should 
obtain, and in harmony with this action I am address- 
ing you. 

The educational institutions throughout the nation 
came more prominently into view during the war than 
at any time in the history of our country. One expres- 
sion of appreciation followed another relative to the 
influence of the public schools, colleges and universities 
upon the development of the youth of our land. We 
had planned for a great meeting in December, 1918, at 
which time it was proposed to give opportunities for ex- 
pressions from those in touch with the vital’ problems 
affecting the nation, and incidentally give credit to the 
educational institutions which made possible the won- 
derful achievements of our boys in arms. 

With the signing of the armistice, great problems are 
again confronting the people of the United States. The 
chaotic conditions obtaining in foreign countries have 
not reached our own country to any appreciable extent 
but the signs are ominous. 

Your executive committee met at Springfield last Sat- 
urday and, after a most careful study of the situation 
decided to adopt as a general subject for our meeting in 

\ December: ‘‘The Problems Confronting the American 
‘Schools: Their Solution.’’ This does not mean that 
every section must hold to this subject; it simply means 
that the general trend of thought will, when practicable, 
be along this line. 

The importance of our next meeting can hardly be 
over-emphasized. We want the best meeting in the 
history of the association. Replies to letters sent to 
every county superintendent in the state and to all su- 
perintendents having thirteen teachers or more indicate 
the importance which is attached to our next annual 
meeting. 

The best interests of the association will be served 
if programs are printed and distributed in ample time 
for all teachers of the state to acquaint themselves with 
the program prepared for their edification and instruc- 
tion. 

We want our programs completed and ready for dis- 
tributing many days before the meeting, which will be 
held on December 29th, 30th and 31st. 

Will you not begin immediately on the program for 
your section, work at it vigorously until completed, then 
forward same to me for submission to the printer? You 
have in other years heard complaints about the pro- 
grams not appearing in time for teachers to decide defi- 
nitely as to whether or not they would attend the state 
meeting. Let us by united efforts avoid this criticism 
for the year 1919. 

All material for programs should be in my office not 
later than November 15th. This will give the printer 
ample time to do a creditable piece of work and also 
give the executive committee time to distribute the 
programs throughout the state. 

I might add that it is the purpose of the executive 
committee to furnish a program for the general sessions 
that will be difficult to duplicate. 

Yours very truly, 
D. Water Ports, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 














1919) THE 
ILLINOIS LEGISLATION FOR VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


The Illinois legislature, in its session of 1919, passed 
four important measures on vocational education. 

(1) One law accepts the provisions of the Federal 
Vocational Education Act and creates a State Board for 
Vocational Education, defining its powers and duties and 
naming the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
as its executive officer. This law passed early in the ses- 
sion with an emergency clause. 

(2) A section of the omnibus bill carries an ap- 
propriation from the State Treasury for vocational edu- 
cation of $400,439.97 which added to the Federal allot- 
ment places under the control of the State Board a total 
of $800,879.94 for the biennium. 

(3) The compulsory school attendance law was 
amended by providing that ‘‘in all districts where part- 
time continuation schools are established all children in 
employment between 14 and 16 years of age shall attend 
such continuation schools for at least 8 hours each week 
during the period such schools are in session.’’ 

(4) The fourth law requires school authorities un- 
der certain conditions to establish part-time continuation 
schools for minors in employment between 14 and 18 
years of age and requires such minors to attend such 
schools. It goes into effect in September, 1921, for the 
ages 14 to 16, in September, 1922, for the ages 14 to 17, 
and in September, 1923, for the ages 14 to 18. The es- 
tablishment of part-time continuation classes is compul- 
sory upon school authorities in those districts only in 
which there are twenty or more minors of the ages speci- 
fied who are not in regular attendance upon all day 
schools. Attendance is required for not less than 8 
hours per week for at least 36 weeks each year between 
the hours of eight o’clock in the forenoon and five 
o’clock in the afternoon on regular business days except 
Saturday afternoon. 

By the provisions of the first two laws above, the 
State Board for Vocational Education is able to give; 
financial aid to local school authorities for approved 
vocational courses in agriculture, home economics, and 
trades and industries, in full-time, part-time, and even- 
ing classes. Approved training courses for the prepara- 
tion of teachers of agricultural subjects, home economics 
subjects, and trade and industrial subjects may also be 
aided by the State Board. 

The third and fourth measures above provide for the 
gradual inauguration of a State-wide system of compul- 
sory part-time continuation schools. During the next 
two years (until September, 1921) no school district IS 
REQUIRED to establish part-time classes, but any 
school district may secure compulsory part-time classes 
by the mere act of establishing part-time classes. After 
the classes are established, attendance is by State law 
compulsory for all minors in employment between 14 
and 16 years of age. 

Beginning in September, 1921, part-time classes for 
the age-group 14 to 16 MUST be established in all school 
districts in which there are at least 20 minors of such 
age who are not attending full-time schools, and attend- 
ance is by State law compulsory for all such minors. 
The upper age limit is gradually extended to 18 years 
in September, 1923, and as this is done it is obvious that 
more and more school districts will be included in which 
there are at least 20 minors of the ages specified. 

In the above part-time classes, any one or any com- 
bination or all of the following subjects may be taught: 

**(a) Those subjects usually taught in the public 
schools, so as to permit the students in the continuation 
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school classes to continue their education from the point 
where they left it to go to work; 

**(b) Civie and vocational subjects ; 

**(¢) Those subjects which supplement the daily 
occupations of the students.’’ 

The State Board for Vocational Education will grant 
financial aid for the salaries of teachers of all of the 
above subjects in approved part-time classes. 

The four laws above mentioned place Illinois in the 
front ranks on this important phase of public education. 

E. A. WReErpT, 
Supervisor of Industrial Education. 


THE STATE SCHOOL FUND CAMPAIGN 


The campaign for a largely increased state school 
fund was one of the leading features of the Fifty-first 
General Assembly. It caused much discussion; it pro- 
duced some thrilling moments; it seriously alarmed the 
amalgamated federation of tax-dodgers; it threatened at 
one time to prolong the session or to cause an extra ses- 
sion; and it aroused to real thought and action the 
leading men and guiding forces in the General Assem- 
bly and in the other departments of the state govern- 
ment. 

Our older readers will remember that the General 
Assemblies for over thirty years preceding 1911 appro- 
priated $1,000,000 a year to the state school fund in lieu 
of the two mill tax that was originally provided by law. 
In 1911 the State Teachers’ Association induced the 
Forty-seventh General Assembly to appropriate $2,000,- 
000 a year; in 1913 we made an effort to get the two 
mill tax restored, but obtained from the Forty-eighth 
General Assembly an appropriation of $3,000,000 a year 
instead; the Forty-ninth General Assembly in 1915 in- 
creased this appropriation to $4,000,000; and the Fif- 
tieth General Assembly in 1917 left it at that figure for 
another biennium. 

For many years the Association has advocated a much 
larger state school fund. We have seen that if educa- 
tional opportunities and public school advantages are to 
be offered to all children equally, and if the cost of the 
common schools is to be spread more equitably over the 
state, then a much larger part of this cost must be levied 
as a state tax and distributed back to the districts in 
proportion to the number of children to be educated. 
Therefore, the Association, at its delegate meeting last 
January, resolved to conduct a campaign for a $10,000,- 
000 annual state distributive fund. 

The campaign was opened by the publication in the 
February number of The Illinois Teacher of ‘‘ An Open 
letter to the Governor and the Members of the Fifty- 
first General Assembly,’’ which contained statistics and 
arguments that were convincing and incontrovertible. 
Copies of this were sent to the Governor and to the mem- 
bers of the General Assembly, and, of course, to all the 
members of our Association. School superintendents and 
teachers all over the state actively and earnestly pro- 
moted the campaign, enlisted other organizations in it, 
convinced the general public of the need of a large state 
school fund, and pledged many of the legislators to a 
$10,000,000 annual fund bill. Many boards of education 
actively supported the cause and furnished their mem- 
bers of the legislature with facts and statistics showing 
the necessity for a large state fund in their own districts. 
The campaign started well and promised to produce 
large results. 

But early in the session of the Legislature, the State 
Budget, arranged by the State Department of Finance, 
made its appearance. The friends of the schools were 
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dismayed to find that this Budget allowed only $4,000,- 
000 a year to the state school fund. The Governor, in a 
message to the General Assembly stated that this Budget 
had been prepared after long and careful consideration 
by experts, warned the General Assembly not to increase 
any of its items, and declared that, if any increases were 
made, the members of the General Assembly must bear 
the responsibility. We found also that there were pow- 
erful organizations in the state, deriving their influence 
more from great riches and the control of political bosses 
than from number of members, who were quietly but 
effectively opposing any increase in the state tax rate. 

Our campaign was not halted but was intensified by 
this opposition. We decided to force the issue at once; 
and, since the ‘‘omnibus bill’’, which heretofore con- 
tained the school fund as one of its items, is never intro- 
duced until very late in the session, we prepared a bill 
providing for the single appropriation of $10,000,000 
a year to the state school fund. Senator W. A. Spence 
from the 51st District, and formerly Superintendent of 
Schools in Massac County, introduced the bill as Senate 
bill No. 263 and earnestly supported it as long as it had 
a chance of passage. 

This bill traveled a long, devious and tortuous path 
to its final defeat; but its introduction gave us some- 
thing concrete to work for, and its discussion and con- 
sideration served to educate the members of the General 
Assembly. It was introduced on March 13 and at once 
referred to the Senate Committee on Appropriations. 
On March 26 it was taken out of that committee and, 
with several other revenue bills, was referred to the 
Senate Committee on Revenue. This committee and the 
corresponding committee of the House of Representatives 
agreed to have a joint meeting to consider all revenie 
bills and agreed also to invite all members of both the 
House and the Senate to a hearing on the revenue bills. 
This general hearing was held the last week in April and 
lasted three days. Senate bill 263 was vigorously de- 
fended and advocated by Superintendent F. G. Blair 
and Secretary R. C. Moore. On May 8 the Senate Reve- 
nue Committee reported Senate bill 263 back to the 
Senate with a recommendation that it be amended to 
read $8,000,000 a year instead of $10,000,000 a year and 
that it do pass as amended. On May 10 it was on first 
reading. On May 21 its opponents succeeded in getting 
it referred back to the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions. Senator Spence led a strenuous fight to get it out 
of this committee a second time and succeeded. On June 
5 it was reported back to the Senate with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass as amended by the Revenue 
Committee. On June 10 it was on second reading. On 
June 11 it was on third reading and passed by a large 
vote. On the same day it was reported to the House and 
was referred to the House Committee on Appropriations. 
On June 17 it was reported back to the House with a 
recommendation that it do not pass and was laid on the 
table, where it peacefully expired. This final action, 
however, was about a week after the House and Senate 
Committee on Appropriations had agreed to provide 
$6,000,000 a year for the school fund in the omnibus bill. 

The omnibus appropriation bill appeared on June 6 
as House bill 754 by Mr. Smejkal, chairman of the House 
Committee on Appropriations. This committee had held 
one hearing on the state school fund, at which several 
of the ablest school men in the state had advocated an 
appropriation of $10,000,000 a year. However, the bill 
allowed only $6,000,000 a year for this item. On June 
11 the bill was amended on second reading. On June 
12 it passed on third reading; and was on the same 
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day reported to the Senate and referred to the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations. On June 13 it was re- 
ported back and was amended on second reading. On 
June 16 it passed on third reading. On June 16 the 
House refused to concur in the Senate amendments, the 
Senate refused to recede, and a Conference Committee 
was appointed. On June 20 the Conference Committee 
made a report, which was adopted by both houses, and 
the bill was passed. It retained the $6,000,000 a year 
for the state school fund through all this route to final 
passage, which is much less than we asked for but con- 
siderably more than it has ever been before and a little 
more than the two mill tax. 

The real fight in the House, and one of the most dra- 
matic incidents of the session, occurred when House bill 
459 was on second reading. This was a bill by Mr. 
Smejkal providing for a tax to raise the revenue neces- 
sary to meet the several appropriations. It originally 
provided for only $4,000,000 a year for the state school 
fund. On June 10 Mr. Smejkal called the bill on second 
reading and moved to amend it by changing the school 
fund item from $4,000,000 to $6,000,000. Mr. John W. 
Thomason of Clay County moved to amend the amend- 
ment by making it read $8,000,000 a year for the state 
school fund. Mr. Smejkal moved to lay Mr. Thomason’s 
amendment on the table. There was a roll call on Mr. 
Smejkal’s motion, which would have lost if the result 
had been announced, which showed that a majority of 
the House favored the $8,000,000 school fund; but sev- 
eral of the organization leaders kept close count, and, 
before the result was announced, Mr. Smejkal moved to 
postpone further consideration until the next legislative 
day. The House was at once in a turmoil. The result 
of the preceding roll call was demanded; a roll call on 
the last motion was demanded; several rose for recogni- 
tion to speak; several leaders hurried here and there to 
line up sufficient votes to postpone consideration; and 
the Speaker overworked the gavel to restore order. Mr. 
Igoe won recognition and moved to lay Mr. Smejkal’s 
motion to postpone consideration on the table. A roll 
call showed Mr. Igoe’s motion lost. Finally a roll call 
was had on the motion to postpone consideration, and 
the motion was carried under pressure by the steering 
committee. 

Some time that night an astute lobbyist and agent of 


\certain powerful interests in Chicago arrived in Spring- 


field and proceeded to apply the lash to certain members 
who had so far forgotten themselves as to vote for an 
$8,000,000 school fund. The steering committee also con- 
verted a few members from the error of their ways. So 
the next day when Mr. Smejkal moved to jay Mr. 
Thomason’s amendment to his amendment on the table, 
his motion prevailed by a large majority. Mr. Smejkal’s 
amendment to make the state school fund $6,000,000 a 
year was then adopted without much opposition. 

It may be of interest to our readers to learn how the 
amount of the state school fund was really determined. 
Speaking of a conference at which this fund and others 
were considered, the Chicago Journal of June 11 said: 

‘* At the conference in Speaker Shanahan’s office were 
President Davis and Attorney Miller and Superintend- 
ent Mortensen, representing the Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation; Aldermen Richert and Woodhull, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction Blair, Frank I. Bennett, 
Direetor of Public Works; Senators Hull, Sadler, 
Glackin and Ettleson, and Speaker Shanahan; Douglas 
Sutherland, representing the Chicago Civic Federation, 
and Harris Keeler of the Committee of 100 and the 
Bureau of Efficiency; Messrs. Dillon, MeMahon and 
Roach, representing the city employees of Chicago. 
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‘Speaker Shanahan in calling the meeting to order 
said : ‘Now gentlemen, let every man lay his cards on the 
table. Let’s have no more pretty politics and we can get 
down to business. If these bills are to be passed, every- 
body has got to enter into an ironclad agreement.’ 

‘‘Then the discussion began. After the rates had 
been agreed upon, Speaker Shanahan, Senator Ettleson 
and Director Bennett were authorized to consult Gover- 
nor Lowden. The Governor, after hearing their state- 
ment, approved the plans.’’ 

Please notice that the representatives of certain pow- 
erful Chicago interests that oppose increased tax rates 
were present at this conference. The representative of 
the State Teachers’ Association was not invited nor even 
informed that such a conference would be held. 

' The Chicago Tribune of June 11 tells the story with 
a few inaccuracies as follows: 

‘‘Thirty minutes after a complete working agree- 
ment had been reached between Governor Lowden, the 
two branches of the legislature, and the Chicago taxing 
interests, whereby all taxing and bond bills would have 
passed without trouble, the arrangement was seriously 
imperiled, if not put out of commission. 

‘«The trouble was started at the last minute by down- 
state legislators, who precipitated a fight for an increase 
in'the state school distributable fund from $6,000,000 
to $8,000,000. The earlier agreement, forming the basis 
for the fixing of the tax rates of Chicago and the down- 
state cities, of the Chicago board of education, and of 
Cook County, had been reached on the theory that 
$6,000,000 would be the figure for the state fund, a part 
of which is returned directly to the Chicago school 
system. 

‘*Upon the six million figure, carried as a direct ap- 
propriation in the omnibus bill, is premised the aggre- 
gate appropriation of $62,000,000 for all state and school 
purposes, and a continuation of the 75 cent state tax 
rate. 

**In a final conference this afternoon between Gov- 
ernor Lowden, Speaker Shanahan, Senator Ettleson, and 
Director of Public Works Frank I. Bennett, a tentative 
agreement had been reached whereby the rates were 
adjusted satisfactorily, the Chicago bond bills were to 
be passed, and the session was to wind up without trou- 
ble. Director Bennett figured as a conferee by reason 
of having been a former president of the school board 
of Chicago, a former chairman of the council finance 
committee, a former commissioner of public works of 
Chicago, and a former president of the Chicago plan 
commission. 

‘The agreement as to tax rates was this: The Chi- 
cago city rate was to be fixed at $2.15; The Chicago 
board of education rate was made $1.80 ; the Cook County 
rate was made 53 cents, with 4 cents additional, outside 
the Juul law, for the mothers’ pension fund, making a 
net increase of 12 cents; the downstate city rate to be 
$2.00 with the necessity removed for a referendum vote 
to make it operative; the south park rate was fixed at 
caer the state distributable fund was to be $6,000,- 


‘‘Governor Lowden made it clear that he would veto’ 
anything more than $6,000,000. Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction Blair was in the conference. Speaker 
Shanahan intimated tonight that Mr. Blair had acqui- 
esced in the Governor’s figure. 

‘*Everybody thought the biggest difficulty of the ses- 
sion had been settled amicably. The Senate buckled 
down and advanced to third reading thirty-two more of 
the Glackin bond bills and made all arrangements to 
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work for six hours continuously tomorrow in calling the 
roll to pass the bunch of seventy-two necessary to do 
the job. 

‘*Representative Smejkal, chairman of the house ap- 
propriations committee, called up the tax levy bill that 
calls for $16,000,000 for the general fund and $6,000,- 
000 for the school fund. Representative Thomason, 
Democrat, of Clay County, moved to make the school 
item $8,000,000, and the fight was on. Mr. Thomason 
insisted that the senate committee on appropriations had 
agreed to $8,000,000. The school lobby in Springfield 
has been fighting for $10,000,000. 

‘Representative Shurtleff, representing the adminis- 
tration, made a motion to table the Thomason amend- 
ment, and on a roll call the administration and the house 
organization took their first defeat of the session. 

‘*Before the result was announced Representative 
Smejkal moved that consideration be postponed. The 
opposition forced another roll call on this. The organi- 
zation leaders got busy and the Smejkal motion to post- 
pone prevailed by a vote of 69 to 57. There the matter 
rests until tomorrow. 

‘‘The judgment of the legislative experts is that the 
entire situation tonight is in the balance. However, a / 
solution may be worked out before morning, but the 
solution will have to be, apparently, upon the basis of 
the agreement reached this afternoon.’’ 

As we have related above, the solution was ‘‘ worked 
out before the morning,’’ but it took somebody from 
Chicago who is prdbably bigger in power and influence 
than any one member of the General Assembly to ‘‘ work 
out the solution.’’ And this is the ugly feature of the 
school fund campaign. It seems that legislative roll calls 
ean be changed in the night by a Chicago politician to 
whom the crowded conditions and low salaries in the 
schools of Johnson City or East St. Louis or even Chi- 
cago mean nothing. The ‘‘conference’’ group was made 
up very largely of Chicago members and representatives 
of Chicago interests who oppose all increase in taxation. 
It is quite evident that the amount of the state school 
fund was determined largely by people representing 
Chicago interests, although it is a matter of great im- 
portance to many cities and school districts downstate. 
Their answer to this charge is that Superintendent F.G. 
Blair was present to represent the whole state, and that 
he ‘‘acquiesced in the Governor’s figure.’’ But Mr. 
Blair states positively that he was not a party to any 
agreement as to what the state school fund should be. 
No doubt he found himself a hopeless minority and 
**aequiesced’’ in the sense that anybody ‘‘acquiesces’’ 
when run over by a long, heavy, and speedy steam roller 
directed by an expert engineer. 

However, when we consider the fact that the original 
State Budget assigned only $4,000,000 to the state school 
fund, and when we consider the powerful opposition to 
any increase in appropriations, the winning of an in- 
erease of $2,000,000 a year for the schools is really a 
victory. Another victory is in the fact that the Gover- 
nor, the legislators and the people have thoughtasnever 
before upon the problem of raising sufficient school reve- 
nue and of the equitable distribution of the cost of the 
common schools. a 
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VETO MESSAGE 


The Governor this year vetoed only one bill of im- 
portance to teachers and schools. In fairness to him, we 
are publishing his veto message so that the members of 
our Association may understand the reasons for this 
veto, 
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State of Illinois, 
Executive Department. 
Springfield, June 30, 1919. 


To the Honorable, the House of Representatives: 


I return herewith without my approval House Bill 
No. 395, the same being a bill for ‘‘An Act in relation 
to the compensation of teachers in public schools,’’ and 
for reasons for my veto submit the following: 

I believe that school teachers, as a rule, have not been 
given anything like adequate pay. However, this ses- 
sion of the Legislature has enacted a law by which the 
school districts of the State will be able to increase their 
taxes available for this purpose thirty-three and one- 
third per cent without referendum, and upon referen- 
dum one hundred per cent. In addition, the distributive 
fund, which largely is used for teachers’ pay, appro- 
priated by the General Assembly has been increased 
fifty per cent. 

This bill provides that no teacher in any public school 
in this State, who has had one school year’s experience 
as a teacher in the public schools, shall receive salary or 
compensation at a rate of less than $80 per month for 
the school year. By a proviso it is enacted that the Act 
shall not apply ‘‘to any school district which, by levying 
the maximum amount of taxes authorized by law to be 
levied for educational purposes, is unable to obtain suffi- 
cient funds to comply with the same.”’ 

The only penalty prescribed for non-compliance with 
the Act is that the school district not paying the mini- 
mum compensation of $80 per month shall not be en- 
titled during that school year to any portion of the State 
distributable school fund. . 

Our school law is based upon the theory of control 
and administration by local officials. Its administration 
is highly decentralized. School directors and boards ot 
education are empowered under the school law ‘‘to ap- 
point all teachers and fix the amount of their salaries.’’ 

This bill departs from the fundamental principle un- 
derlying the administration of our school law, in that it 
purports to withdraw from local officials the power to 
fix the salaries of the school teachers. In my judgment 
it is fundamentally wrong as a principle of government 
to confuse local control and detailed State control over 
the same subject matter. The school law should be ad- 
ministered upon the theory of local control as at present 
or of a more centralized State control until the whole 
theory of the school law is changed. I regard legislation 
of this kind as being opposed to sound principles of 
government and of administration. 

The proviso which is added to section 1 substantially 
destroys the purpose of fixing a definite minimum wage 
for teachers. Under this proviso the Act is not to apply 
‘to any school district which, by levying the maximum 
amount of taxes authorized by law to be levied for edu- 
cational purposes, is unable to obtain sufficient funds 
to comply with the same.’’ That is, the bill purports to 
promise a minimum compensation at the rate of $80 per 
month but substantially says only that a school district 
which has sufficient funds or which can raise such funds 
by levying taxes now authorized and does not pay the 
minimum rate shall be penalized by the loss of its por- 
tion of the distributable school fund. 

A school district might be willing to waive its por- 
tion of the distributable school fund and thus ignore the 
provisions of the Act. The bill is not properly speaking 
a minimum wage bill. It holds out a promise of uniform 
salaries without any provision being made for the ful- 
fillment of that promise. It is of doubtful value when 
it accomplishes only the purpose of penalizing school 
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districts which do not pay the minimum fixed amount 
if they are able to do so. It does not encourage or force 
the payment by every school district of the highest 
amount which it ean pay towards the minimum pre- 
scribed. 

The counties in the State which pay the lowest sal- 
aries to teachers are counties in which even if the maxi- 
mum amount of taxes authorized by law be levied, the 
minimum wage provided for in this Act will not be 
reached, and therefore, the law will have no application 
to such counties under the proviso. In other words, such 
counties may refuse to levy taxes even to the maximum 
provided for by law and still ineur no penalty. The 
result would be that in the very places where. this law 
is most needed, it would not be operative at all. In fact, 
I have been advised by eminent lawyers that for this 
reason the bill is plainly unconstitutional. 


For the reasons above stated, I withhold my approval 
of this bill. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Frank O. Lownen, Governor. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES. 


There are five special committees of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association whose work or reports are still incom- 
plete. They will be expected to report at the annual 
meeting in December. We published a list of these com- 
mittees in the May number of The Teacher as an official 
notice to the chairmen and members, but we are pub- 
lishing it again to assure notice to all of them. 


A committee of five on rules of the Representative Assembly: 
G. P. Randle, Chairman, Danville. 
W. W. Lewton, Cicero. 
L. A. Mahoney, Moline. 
H. T. MeCrea, Edwardsville. 
R. C. Moore, Carlinville. 


_ A committee of five to recommend what should be the rela- 
tion of the State Teachers’ Association to the State Course of 
Study, its editing, publication, etc. 
David Felmley, Chairman, Normal. 
Francis G. Blair, Springfield. 
W. W. Charters, Urbana. 
Abbie J. Craig, Rockford. 
L. A. Mahoney, Moline. 
A committee of ten to consider the matter of the reorganiza- 
tion of the National Education Association: 
Francis G. Blair, Chairman, Springfield. 
R. O. Stoops, Joliet. 
Henry E, Brown, Kenilworth. 
R. C. Moore, Carlinville. 
Laura I. Milford, Cairo. 
Reka Kiler, Champaign. 
Marion Hoadley, Streator. 
Ottilie Stephanie, East St. Louis. 
C. C. Willard, Lane Tech. H. S., Chicago. 
May A. Gilbert, Farragut School, Chicago, (2341 Gren- 
shaw Ave.) 
A committee on the revision of the Illinois State Constitution: 
J. O. Engleman, Chairman, Decatur. 
Francis G. Blair, Springfield. 
B. C. Moore, Bloomington. 
C. C. Dodge, Chicago. 
W. B. Owen, Chicago. 
Gustav Andreen, Augustana College, Rock Island. 
David Felmley, Normal. 
E. C. James, Urbana. 
R. C. Moore, Carlinville. 
Ida L. M. Fursman, 4465 Kildare Ave., Chicago. 
Mabel M. Jones, High School, Kewanee. 
Anna Bond, Mt. Vernon. 
Fannie Spaits Merwin, Manito. 
Mrs. Ella Thompson, Champaign. 
Wm, T. Wilson, 734 Bittersweet Place, Chicago. 
A committee on the reorganization of the Sections of the 
Tilinois State Teachers’ Association: 
L. W. Smith, Chairman, Harvey. 
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J. O. Engleman, Decatur. 

A. M. Shelton, Crystal Lake. 

H. E. Griffith, Galesburg. 

W. P. Morgan, Macomb. 

W. B. Owen, Chicago. 

Ina Rogers, Lawrenceville. 

Margaret Poppe, Peru. 

Caroline Grote, Macomb. 

Frances E. Harden, 1543 Sherwin Ave., Chicago. 
Sara C. Jorgenson, High School, Champaign. 
Charles 8S. Winslow, Senn H. 8. Chicago. 


SCHOOL BOARDS AND CITY SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS 


The State School Board Association and the City Su- 
perintendents’ Association will hold their meetings at 
the State University at Urbana on Wednesday and 
Thursday, October 29 and 30, 1919. 


The following program has been arranged: 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


Joint meeting of the two associations. 

Registration from 1:00 to 1:30, R. H. Brown, Presi- 
dent of State School Board Association, presiding. 

Welcome, by Dean David Kinley, Vice President of 
the University of Illinois. 

Address, ‘‘Training of Teachers for the Public 
Schools Before Service and During Service,’’ John W. 
Withers, Superintendent of Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 

Discussion: C. E. Chadsey, Dean of College of Educa- 
tion, University of Illinois; L. C. Lord, President of 
Eastern Illinois State Normal School; T. E. Savage, 
Superintendent of Schools, Havana, Illinois; W. C. 
Reavis, Superintendent of Schools, Alton, Illinois. 


SIX O’CLOCK P. M., DINNER 
EVENING SESSION, EIGHT 0’CLOCK 


Joint meeting of the two associations, President R. O. 
Stoops, President of City Superintendents’ Association, 
presiding. 

Address: ‘‘ Americanization,’’ by Professor Thomas 
A. Moran, Purdue University. 

Discussion, led by C. R. Reed, Superintendent of 
Schools, Rockford. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION, TEN 0’CLOCK 


Joint meeting of the two associations. 

Discussions: ‘‘ Directed Play Activities in Joliet,’’ Su- 
perintendent R. O. Stoops; ‘‘The Place of Physical Edu- 
eation in Modern Education,’’ Ambrose B. Wright, as- 
sistant superintendent of schools, Chicago; ‘‘ An Evalu- 
ation of Supervised Play and Formal Gymnasties,’’ 
Charles Krauskopf, principal of Victor Lawson School, 
Chicago. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, HALF PAST ONE 


Meeting of State School Board Association. 

Address: ‘‘Consolidation of School Districts and the 
Enlargement of the*Territorial Unit,’’ by Judge W. G. 
Spurgeon, Urbana. 

Discussion. 

Meeting of City Superintendents’ Association. 

Address: ‘‘The Teacher’s Viewpoint of Constructive 
Supervision,’’ by Miss Ida Hoffman, Elementary 
Teacher, East St. Louis. 

Discussion: H. A. Perrin, Superintendent of Schools, 
Jacksonville, Illinois. 
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RESOLUTIONS BY THE N. E. A. 


The National Education Association at the Milwaukee 
meeting adopted a large number of resolutions, which 
constitute a program in American education. With some 
of the arguments stated with them omitted, the more 
important resolutions read as follows: 

1. We stand for the minimum of $1,000 for any and 
all legally qualified teachers, and for legislative enact- 
ment to that end. We urge, thru increased publicity, 
the continuance of the campaign for a living, saving, 
culture wage for all competent teachers, until the public 
mind is impressed with the patriotic and social impor- 
tance of this cause as it affects the future welfare of 
our country, and with its justice as it affects our pro- 
fession. 

2. This association heartily approves the action of 
President Wilson m his support of the League of Na- 
tions and urges upon the United States Senate the adop- 
tion of the treaty without amendment and the recogni- 
tion of the League of Nations as a non-partisan measure, 
designed to secure the peace and happiness of all people 
and the propagation and preservative of true democ- 
racy. 

3. We endorse thrift instruction and the work of 
the N. E. A. Commission on Thrift to universalize and 
render permanent the habit of thrift and savings among 
our people, and we urge that the teaching of thrift and 
savings be made a compulsory part of every school cur- 
riculum in this country. 

4. We urge the governors of all states that have not 
already ratified the equal suffrage amendment to call a 
special session of their respective state legislatures so 
that the amendment may speedily become a law and our 
great country may take this great additional step in 
becoming a true democracy. 

5. We insist that all teachers’ organizations as a part 
of the campaign to increase salaries of teachers also con- 
duct a systematic campaign to interest desirable men 
and women to enter the teaching profession, and that the 
National Education Association and each State Com- 
missioner of Education secure the services of men and 
women best equipped to conduct such a campaign 
among high schools and colleges. 

6. We advocate the enactment of the following mea- 
sures as fundamental beginnings of a national program 
in education: 

x (a) The passage by Congress of the Smith-Towner 

ill. 

(b) An act providing for a year of compulsory civic, 
physical, and vocational training under the proposed 
department of education. 

(ce) A nation-wide plan for the enlistment of all 
teachers as active members of the National Education 
Association. 

(d) A policy of interpretation and administration 
of the Smith-Hughes law consistent with the above 
named purposes of an educational program. 

7. We recommend the adoption of a specific pro- 
gram in publie education by each of the states, adapted 
to the special problems of the states respectively, but 
in general conforming to the national program and seek- 
ing finally a common purpose with it and all other pub- 
lic education programs. 

The responsibility for such a plan must rest chiefly 
upon the legislature of each state and upon the educa- 
tional leadership and organization within the respective 
states. 

We specifically recommend the following steps and 
measures : 
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(a) Provisions by each legislature for more ade- 
quate financial support of public education in order to 
pay salaries sufficient to maintain the teaching profes- 
sion upon an efficient basis consistent with the ideals 
and standards of living in this democracy, to establish 
a plan of systematically recruiting the profession, to 
develop a teacher-training system adequate for the gen- 
eral and special phases of education, and to initiate a 
plan for ‘‘all-year schools.’’ 

(b) Laws clearly defining education as a function 
of the state rather than the municipality, and making 
impossible the control of the public educational system 
of any community, rural or urban, by the factional 
polities of the local or municipal government by estab- 
lishing no fiseal independence of school districts. 

(c) Laws definitely establishing an efficiently organ- 
ized, supervised and administered system of rural schools 
upon the basis of a larger unit than the local district, 
such as the county unit plan. 

(d) Legal provision for the development of flexible 
and adaptable courses of study, methods of instruction 
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and systems of promotion to meet the needs of all classes 
of children. 

(e) Legal provision for compulsory full-time edu- 
cation to the age of 16, and compulsory continuation 
schools upon the employers’ time to the age of 18. 

(f) Laws providing for compulsory registration of 
minors as a basis for effective enforcement of the com- 
pulsory education laws. 

(g) Effective compulsory education laws in all 
states. 

(h) Legal provision for compulsory classes in Amer- 
icanization for all illiterates and all who are not able 
to read and write the English language with a pro- 
ficient equivalent to a sixth grade standard, which 
standard shall be necessary for admission to citizenship 
of the United States. 

(i) Legal requirement for the use of English as the 
medium of instruction in all schools. 

(j) Legal provision for compulsory physical educa- 
tion in all units of the public educational system. 
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PRESIDENT’S LETTER 


It would be rather trite and quite untrue should I 
start this annual letter to you by remarking that the war 
is over and we are now back to the old peaceful life— 
that life we all appreciate so much now that it is no 
more. It is surely not expressing political views to say 
that the world is far from being peaceful, for the daily 
press, the monthly magazines—in fact all current litera- 
ture is full of news of unpeaceful demonstrations, of 
reasons for the unrest of the world, and of possible solu- 
tions for the same. Now is the time for us as parents 
and teachers to face all situations fearlessly. The pres- 
ent crisis in the history of the world has come largely 
through false ideals of life. Those ideals are not held 
entirely by grown-ups. Our young folks have caught the 
germ and many are they who are helping its spread. 
I’m not a pessimist, but I do believe that parents must 
come to realize that the turbulent conditions at the pres- 
ent time are due partly to wrong teaching in home and 
school. At the same time, I as firmly believe that many 
of these same problems will reach a calm solution if 
homes and schools study them together and then, holding 
fast to their convictions, teach simple truth to children. 
In my letter to you last year, I said that the world never 
stood in greater need of an intelligent parenthood, and 
I believe that statement is even truer to-day than it was 
last year. We can surely help the H. C. L. problem by 
teaching our children the value of thrift and thus do- 
ing away with one of our great national evils—THE 
COST OF HIGH LIVING. 

This brings me to one of our new committees—our 
Committee for High School Counsel. The chairman 
stands ready to help high school clubs to meet their 
special problems, for it is in the high school more than 
in the graded and rural schools that both parents and 
teachers realize the children’s need of social and eco- 
nomic guidance. The name ‘‘Committee for Rural 
School Counsel’’ speaks for itself. It stands ready to 
help rural clubs in any way it can. The chairman lives 
in a live rural community where the rural church and 


the one room school are trying to work out their own 
constructive, healthy community life. 

You will notice that we have once more branched out 
in our general plan for district organization. This year 
instead of ten districts, as there have been for the past 
two years, we have seventeen down state districts and 
the Chicago Districts, Chicago being just the city and 
not including the nearby suburbs. Last year four dis- 
tricts held their annual one day conference. This year 
it is our hope to make the list much larger. A number 
of district vice-presidents are now planning some county 
organizations, similar to those that have been formed in 
McLean and Knox Counties. 

You will also notice that Mrs. Bright, who has so 
successfully steered our Bulletin through its first two 
years of existence, is, besides holding the office of Vice- 
President-at-Large, going to assume the work of the 
Chicago District. Our new Bulletin Editor, Mrs. Det- 
weiler, will have our hearty support and we are sure that 
the Bulletin will continue under her care to grow and 
to serve our member clubs and our club members. 


We all realize that the Jolly Tar Club at Waukegan, 
operated for the recreational enjoyment of the boys at 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station, is the story of how 
one woman’s ideals came true. Mrs. Langworthy is still 
chairman of this committee and for her work I bespeak 
the same hearty interest which you so generously mani- 
fested during the war. Boys training for our Navy are 
just as full of life, just as hungry, just as sleepy, just 
as appreciative of home comforts and fun as they were 
during the war. Don’t let the lack of.‘‘War Urge’’ 
make you forget your money, food, and comfort contri- 
butions to the Jolly Tar. 


Believing in co-operation rather than in duplication 
we invited the superintendent of the Juvenile Protective 
Association of Chicago to accept the chairmanship of 
our committee of that name for Chicago. She gladly did 
so, and I trust that all clubs both in Chicago and down 
state will study the juvenile problems in their own com- 
munities and earnestly strive to better such conditions, 
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thus assisting our Chicago and Down State Juvenile 
Protection Committees in their efforts. 

Another co-operative committee is that of ‘‘ Recrea- 
tion for Girls,’’ which we promised the Illinois Division, 
Woman’s Committee of Council of Defense, we would 
undertake to develop along the lines they had started. 
This work will be done as largely as possible through co- 
operation with the Physical Education and Patriotic 
League Departments in connection with Y. W. C. A. 
groups. 

Still another new committee is our Home and School 
Garden Committee. This committee will further through 
our associations the Garden Movement, which gained 
such popularity and was of such untold value during 
the last two years. 

Our other committees will carry on their work as 
usual and I urge you all to consult them frequently and 
to answer their questions appearing in the Bulletin. We 
are organized to serve and we wish to be of service to 
every club in membership. Only by taking advantage 
of the opportunities the state committees and officers 
have to offer can your association reap its full benefits 
from membership in the State and National organiza- 
tions. 

I have come this near the end of my allotted space 
without mentioning our change of name. I suppose that 
has happened because in changing our name we in no 
way changed our aims or purposes, and a name in such 
an instance means little. However, we are now, by vote 
of our delegate body at our 1919, Annual Meeting, the 
Illinois Council of Parent-Teacher Associations. We 
trust all our members will like the change and soon be- 
come used to it. We have exactly the same relation as 
always to the National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations and because we do not exactly con- 
form to the national name in no way lessens our obliga- 
tions and duties toward, or our deep interest in the 
growth and constructive progress of the National. A 
letter from the national president appears in our book. 
Remember that you, as individual clubs, are part of a 
national organization, an organization which reaches to 
many states. Your dues to us pay your dues in the 
national. 

Another forward step in our work has come by the 
action of the Executive Committee of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association in inviting us to contribute a page to 
each number of the ‘‘The [Illinois Teacher,’’ their offi- 
cial organ. For several years the publishers of the 
educational journal, ‘‘School and Home Education,’’ 
have generously carried a Parent-Teacher Association 
Department, which one of our board members have 
edited. This year this work is to be handled by our 
Contributing Editor to Educational Publications. She 
will edit material for both these magazines and for the 
“*Child Welfare Magazine,’’ the official organ of our 
national organization. Possibly during the year articles 
concerning our work will appear in other publications. 

Primarily the object of Parent-Teacher Associations 
is getting teachers and parents together on a common 
meeting ground of sympathetic understanding. Parent- 
Teacher Associations are really schools for the study of 
social and economic problems as they pertain to the home 
and school through the child. With this idea in mind 
I wish to leave with you these two quotations, the names 
of whose authors I cannot find: 

To both teachers and parents: 

‘*Citizens are in the making everywhere. Whether 
they attain their highest possibilities or whether they 
become a burden to the community depends upon the 
attention and care that are given to the study of child 
nature and child welfare, in home and school and state.’’ 

To Parents especially : 
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**Hold diligent converse with thy children. Have 
them morning and evening around thee. Love thou 
them, and win their love in these rare, beauteous years; 
for only while the short-lived dream of childhood lasts 
are they thine; no longer!’’ 

FLORENCE S. FLEMING, 


August 24, 1919. President. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM OF THE A. F. OF L. 


The American Federation of Labor at its meeting at 
Atlantic City adopted the following education pro- 
gram: 

1. Vocational education by the unit system of ad- 
ministration, and continuation schools. 

2. Vocational guidance in our schools. 

3. Careful consideration should be given to the sim- 
plification of courses of study, especially in the lower 
grades; but in connection with any movement toward 
simplification, the committee believes that: 

4. The upper years of the elementary school should 
be reorganized to afford diversified training so that boys 
and girls who cannot go to higher schools will receive 
training specifically designed for their needs, and not 
be compelled as at present to prepare for a role they 
will never play. These diversified courses should be 
flexible so that a pupil will be able to transfer from one 
to another. We must not compel the child to pay the 
penalty thruout life for a mistaken decision made in 
childhood. Organized labor should demand and help to 
secure an expansion and diversification of both elemen- 
tary and secondary education so that a democratic equal- 
ity of opportunity for preparations for the callings of 
their choice may be offered the children of our people. 

5. In all courses of study, and particularly in in- 
dustrial and vocational courses, the privileges and obli- 
gations of intelligent citizenship must be taught vigor- 
ously and effectively ; and at least in all vocational and 
industrial courses an unbiased industrial history must 
be taught, which shall include accurate account of the 
organization of the workers and of the results thereof, 
and shall also include a summary of all legislation, both 
state and federal, affecting the industries taught. 

6. The basic language of instruction in all schools, 
both public and private, should be the English lan- 
guage, foreign languages to be taught only as subjects 
of the curriculum. 

7. Provisions for adequate facilities for the teaching 
of English to non-English speaking people. 

8. The establishment of complete systems of modern 
physical education under specially trained instructors. 

9. Provision of ample playground facilities as a part 
of the public school system. 

10. Continuous medical and dental inspection thru- 
out the schools. 

11. Better enforcement of compulsory education 
laws, and the universal establishment of a minimum 
school-leaving age of sixteen years. 

12. The extension of a free text-book system to the 
District of Columbia and such states and communities 
as have not adopted it. 

13. Wider use of the school plant, securing increased 
returns to the community thru additional civic, social 
and educational services to both adults and children. 

14. Public forums in every school where there is suf- 
ficient demand, under the direction of the superin- 
tendent of schools, working in cooperation with advisory 
committees, representing the various elements in the 
community. 

15. A drastic reduction in the prevailing size of 
school classes. 
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16. An investigation by the executive council of the 
advantages of the introduction of the metric system 
_ into this country with a view to determine what further 
steps, such as congressional action, may be advisable. 

17. A thorogoing revision upward of the salary 
schedules of teachers in public schools, normal schools 
and universities to meet the increased cost of living and 
the growing appreciation of the value to the commun- 
ity and the nation of the teachers’ services. 

18. An ungrudging reorganization and increase of 
school revenues as the only means of maintaining and 
developing the efficiency of our public schools. 

19. In order to secure a more democratic adminis- 
tration of our schools, to develop a spirit of cooperation, 
and to gain for the community the benefit of the experi- 
ence and initiative of the teaching body, boards of edu- 
cation and superintendents of schools should confer with 
committees representing organizations of the teachers’ 
choice in all eases of controversy between school author- 
ities and teachers, and should consider and make official 
public record of suggestions dealing with the conduct 
of the schools submitted by the teachers thru such com- 
mittees. 

20. Teachers should have tenure of position during 
efficiency. There should be no dismissals without full 
public hearings before a commission on which the teach- 
ers are fairly represented. : 

21. In any democracy the primary requirement is a 
citizenship educated to straightforward logical think- 
ing, based on facts established by carefully sifted evi- 
dence. The schools cannot develop this essential mental 
fiber if the pupils are carefully shielded from knowl- 
edge of the topics that men and women think about. 
Secondary only to a citizen’s ability to do his own think- 
ing is his ability to make his influence felt in his group 
and community by effectively presenting his views to 
his fellows, and meeting opposition in a spirit of toler- 
anee. This power of effective self-expression and the 
habits of tolerance, and of intellectual fairness toward 
opponents, cannot be formed: without the discussion of 
topies that give opportunity for their exercise. There- 
fore, in order to enable the schools to perform one of 
their chief functions, preparation for active citizenship, 
the pupils should be encouraged to discuss under intelli- 
gent supervision current events and problems of citi- 
zenship. - 

22. It is unquestionable that teachers have no right 
to impose their personal views on pupils. But it is 
necessary in some quarters to emphasize that neither 
do school authorities have that right. And it is further 
necessary to ask this convention to endorse with all its 
power the principle that men and women in becoming 
teachers do not thereby surrender their_rights as Ameri- 
can citizens, and that inquisitions by school authorities 
into the personai religious, political and economic views 
of teachers is intolerable in a free country strikes at 
the very basis of our public school system, and can re- 
sult only in the development of mental and moral ser- 
vility, and the stultification of teachers and pupils alike. 

23. The right of teachers to affiliate with organized 
labor is beyond question. And in that connection the 
right of teachers to hold meetings in school buildings 
outside of school hours for the purpose of discussing 
organization, or of conducting the business of their or- 
ganization, should not be questioned. Boards of edu- 
eation have no proprietary right in the school, but are 
simply trustees for the public, of which the teachers are 
a part. 

24. The committee recommends that this convention 
urge all state and local central bodies to make a com- 
mittee on education one of their standing committees, 
where it has not yet been done, and to make vigorous 
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effort to secure adequate representation of organized 
labor on all boards of education. 

25. The achievements of the American Federation of 
Teachers in cooperation with the labor movement, dur- 
ing the past year, lead the committee to repeat with 
greater emphasis the declaration of the St. Paul con- 
vention that the most effective guarantee of democracy 
and of progress in our schools is the affiliation of the 
teachers of the country with the great democratic force 
of organized labor, and to again urge the recommenda- 
tion that the executive council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and all state and local central bodies give 
every support to the American Federation of Teachers 
in the work of organizing the teachers. 
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Davip EvGene SmitH: Number Stories of Long Ago. 
1919, Boston and Chicago. Ginn and Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated in color. Pp. 136. 


Of all the stories I’ve read of the boys of ancient 
and mediaeval times there is no book that creates a 
better illusion of acquaintance with those children of the 
past than does David Eugene Smith’s Number Stories 
of Long Ago. For many years my favorite book of this 
kind has been that remarkably beguiling collection of 
Ten Boys on the Road from Long Ago to Now. It now 
has a worthy companion on its shelf with the arrival of 
Smith’s Number Stories of Long Ago. 

The secret of this new book’s success is, I suspect, to 
be found in the fact that arithmetic is really an acquired 
taste with most of the extremely youthful entrants in 
our schools. Future bookkeepers, actuaries, captains of 
industry and promoters of mining stock though some of 
them are destined to be, their first steps in the great 
study of numbers are likely to be accompanied by as 
many bumps and falls as were their first essays in actual 
walking. Many men, and a few Cassie Chadwicks, have 
become expert jugglers of figures, making them lie smil- 
ingly and convincingly before the dazzled gaze of lambs 
and gulls and other fauna and causing the story of 
Jacob and Esau to repeat itself; in other words, caus- 
ing the unseemly exchange of good Liberty Bonds for 
equity in a mythical hole in the ground from which un- 
told thousands of gallons of petroleum never come. 

But whether these future citizens are destined to use 
their acquired skill in numbers to good or bad advantage, 
all of them instinctively. feel a bond in common with 
those boys of long ago who had still more unwieldy ways 
to learn. Ching of ancient China, Ahmes of ancient 
Egypt, Hippias of Greece, Caius of ancient Rome, Cuth- 
bert and Robert and the other boys of mediaeval Europe, 
—none need fear lack of weleome when they are intro- 
duced to the boys and girls of one of our present day 
schools. 

Mr. Smith’s book is the only one that I have seen 
that connects for children the studies of history and of 
number. It throws an extremely interesting sidelight 
on the daily lives of the peoples of the past, in addition 
to bringing a new source of interest to the studies under- 
taken by our boys and girls. 

Whoever did the excellent full-page colored illustra- 
tions was too modest to get his name on the fly leaf. 
But, whoever he or she is, the illustrations add much 
charm to the book. I hope that as many elementary 
teachers as possible will be equipped with copies of 
Number Stories of Long Ago. Mixes GLoriosvus. 
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THE ILLINOIS PUPILS’ READ- 
ING CIRCLE 
D. F. NICKOLS, Manager, Lincoln, IIl. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE ILLINOIS 
PUPILS’ READING CIRCLE IS 


First—To select books suitable in both 
language and content for each of the 
grades of the public schools. 

Second—To lighten the task and make 
more certain the selection of the right 
books by the teachers, 

Third—To make the books accessible to 
the teachers. 

Fourth—To provide them at less cost 
than they can be had in the open market. 

Fifth—To assist the teachers in arous- 
ing an interest in the reading of good 
books by the pupils. 





AWARDS 


The completion of four books constitutes 
a year’s reading for which a diploma is 
issued. 

For each succeeding year’s reading, a 
gold seal is awarded. 

Hence a diploma and four gold seals 
thereon represent the successful comple- 
tion of the prescribed course. 

No additional credit is given for reading 
more than four books a year. However, 
this does not preclude a pupil from read- 
ing more than four books if the teacher 
thinks best. It is not advisable to read 
too many library books during the school 
year. 

A pupil in the upper grades who will 
not be in school long enough to earn all 
the gold seals may be permitted to read 
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. more than the prescribed number of books 


in order to complete the course. In such 
eases the teacher must be the judge as to 
the number of extra books read. 
Diplomas, seals and enrollment blanks 
are supplied by the County Superintendent 
of Schools. 





DICTIONARIES 


‘‘Training children to a competent and 
ready use of the dictionary and fixing the 
habit of consulting it, is one of the main 
duties that the school can perform for 
the student.’’—Dr. Henry Suzzalo. 

Every school should be equipped with 
a new International Dictionary for gen- 
eral reference use as well as with several 
smaller dictionaries for individyal use. 
Never before was a dictionary equipment 
that is abreast of the times so urgently 
needed in school work, 





THE WORLD BOOK 
Organized Knowledge in Story and 
Picture 

Just off the press. The World Book 
is the only work of its kind planned and 
executed after the beginning of the World 
War. It contains more than 6,500 wonder- 
ful pages of teaching material; down-to- 
date information, stimulating questions, 
outlines, programs, graphics, maps, charts, 
illustrations—all organized for instant use 
in the school or in the home. 





THE STANDARD REFERENCE WORK 


Carefully selected, interestingly written 
articles on all subjects for reference in 











| THE CARTER FROM CANTERBURY 














‘«What Ho! Master Bailey!’’ shouted the 
Carter as his wain, drawn by the heavily 
fetlocked draught horse, Cham of Tartary, 
rumbled into the courtyard of the Tabard 
Inn in Southwark one October morning. 

‘‘Greetings, good Carter,’’ roared Harry 
Bailey, appearing at the door of the com- 
mon room. ‘‘ Would that I had some good 
brown October ale wherewith to slake the 
thirst on this, its month. But,’’ and the 
mighty landlord heaved a noisy sigh, ‘‘ times 
have changed.’’ 

‘¢ Tis but natural that they should 
change, Mine Host,’’ replied the Carter. 
‘*While most of us ale quaffers were bear- 
ing arms on the marches of Lorraine, the 
stay-at-homes banished Gambrinus from the 
realm. But those of us who served as sol- 
diers are accustomed being denied many 
of the things we wish. We have learned to 
smile, to shrug qur shoulders and dismiss 
dismal thoughts with a phrase we learned 
in France,—Fortune de guerre.’’ 

‘*And so,’’ continued the Carter, un- 
hooking the Cham of Tartary from the 
wagon and leading him to the horse trough, 
‘‘T'll just e’en renew friendship with the 
pump. ’’ 

‘What gossip do ye bring, Master Car- 
ter?’’ asked the landlord. 

‘Well, whilst we talk of drinking,’’ quoth 
the Carter, ‘‘perhaps the most interesting 
bit of news is that a conference of 
high school teachers will be held next month 
in Champaign and Urbana,—’’ 

**No, do not excite th , Harry,’’ cau- 

y ’s eyes widened, 


tioned the Carter, as 
** tis the town of Champaign of which I 


speak and not the wine. Ne’ertheless,’’ he 


concluded, smiling, ‘‘I’ll be there,—dry 
though Champaign be. ‘Twill be a great 
meeting.’’ 


The Carter pumped with energy for a few 
moments and filled a tankard with sparkling 
water. 

‘*Yes, I'll be there,’’ he said, his eyes 
twinkling as he looked into the clear depths 
of the tankard, ‘‘I remember how that jolly 
Carle, Richard, once said, ‘Champaign! I 
never was in a town, the name of which 
I liked so well.’ ’’ 


MEETING OF THE ILLINOIS STATE 
BOARD ASSOCIATION AT URBANA, 
ILLINOIS, OCTOBER 29-30 


The Illinois State School Board Associa- 
tion will hold its regular annual meeting in 
Urbana on October 29-30. This Association 
has grown rapidly. Its influence has brought 
about various desirable changes in the school 
laws, and has stimulated boards to under- 
take and accomplish much that would not 
otherwise have been done. Men and women 
charged with the responsible work of the 
schools, the boards of education, are looking 
more and more to the Association for lead- 
ership,—and they find it! 

The program for the coming meeting is, 
in part, as follows: 

Supt. James W. Withers, of the St. Louis 
Public Schools, will on the ‘‘Train- 
ing of Teachers for the Public Schools Be- 
fore Service and During Service.’’ This 
will be discussed by Dr. C. E. , Dean 
of the College of Education, University of 
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graded school work. The synthetical in- 
dex is a valuable feature. Widely ree- 
ognized by educators, It has been en- 
dorsed by the American Library Associa- 
tion as ‘‘The best cyclopedia for gram- 
mar and country school use.’’ 





YOUNG FOLKS CYCLOPEDIA 


This set is invaluable for school room 
use in the intermediate grades. Long be- 
fore the child can successfully use the 
full-grown encyclopedia he can here gain 
the habit of looking up things. An illus- 
trated pronouncing dictionary and ency- 
clopedia in simplest language. 





HOW TO ORDER BOOKS 


1. Any of the books listed herein will 
be sent prepaid upon receipt of the price 
stated. These prices in effect July 1, 
1919, to July 1, 1920. 

2. Use the enclosed order blank, Be 
sure to give the number and title of each 
book wanted. Insert the prices and totals, 
using an extra sheet of paper if necessary. 

3. Please remit by Money Order, Check, 
Draft, or Registered Letter. 

4. Add 10 cents extra on orders for 
less than $2. 

5. Books are sent by parcel post. We 
prepay transportation to all points in Illi- 
nois, 

6. Send your orders directly to the 
manager. It will save you time and 
money, Books promptly delivered at your 
mail box. We employ no agents. 

7. Send all orders to D. F. Nickols, 
Manager, Lincoln, Dlinois, 


Illinois; President L. C. Lord of the East- 
ern Illinois State Normal; Supt. T. E. Sav- 
age of the Havana Public Schools; and by 
Supt. W. C. Reavis of the Alton Public 
Schools. 

There will be a banquet. 

Prof. Thomas A. Moran of Purdue Uni- 
versity will give an address on ‘‘ Americani- 
zation.’’ 

**Physical Training in the Public 
School,’’ and an especial discussion on 
‘Supervised Play,’’ by experts yet to be 
announced, will make an important part 
of the program. 

Judge W. G. Spurgeon of Urbana has 
been secured for a talk on ‘‘Consolidation 
of School Districts and Enlargement of the 
Territorial Unit.’’ 

-The largest attendance in the history of 
the Association is expected, and furthermore 
this expectation will be realized. Wide- 
awake city and village boards will hardly 
fail to be represented by at least one of 
their number. 

R. H. Brown of the Rockford Board is 
President of the Association, and Mrs. 
Grace A. Stover of the Oak Park Board is 
the Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
TIONAL TESTS 


Dr. Walter S. Monroe, who since Septem- 
ber 1, 1919, has been Assistant Director of 
the Bureau of Educational Research of the 
University of Illinois, will be in charge of 
the Division of Educational Tests. The 
tests which he has hitherto published else- 
where will hereafter be published and dis- 
tributed by the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search under Dr. Monroe’s personal super- 
vision. These tests include the following: 

Monroe’s Diagnostic Tests in Arithmetic. 

Monroe’s Standaraized Reasoning Tests 
in Arithmetic. 
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Monroe’s Standardized Silent Reading 
Test. 

Monroe’s Timed Sentence Spelling Test. 

Willing’s Scale for Measuring Written 
Composition. 


FOWKES AT MT. AUBURN 


Henry L. Fowkes has been elected as prin- 
cipal of the new community high school to 
be erected at Mt. Auburn. He will also be 
educational advisor in development work. 
The salary of the position is considerably 
in excess of what Mr. Fowkes formerly re- 
ceived as county superintendent of schools. 





THRASHER IS STATE SUPERVISOR 
OF HIGH SCHOOLS 


Principal Harry W. Thrasher of the 
Anna-Jonesboro township high school in Un- 
ion County has been appointed supervisor 
of high schools of Illinois. 


NEW PRESIWENT OF EUREKA 
COLLEGE 


Louis O. Lehman has been elected presi- 
dent of Eureka College to succeed Dr. H. O. 
Pritchard. 


GEOGRAPHIC NEWS BULLETIN SER- 
VICE FREE TO SCHOOLS 


The National Geographic Society, through 
the cooperation of the Bureau of Education 
at Washington, is able to offer schools, 
gratis, its Geographic News Bulletin Service, 
now prepared and issued by the Society for 
about 550 of the leading daily newspapers 
of the country. These news bulletins, link- 
ing the places and the peoples in the daily 
news with their geographic and historic 
backgrounds, have been asked for frequently 
by history, English and geography teachers, 
especially in high schools. All the activi- 
ties of the National Geographic Society cen- 
ter on its single aim,—the increase and dif- 
fusion of geographic knowledge. The so- 
ciety seeks to disseminate information upon 
matters geographic by giving accurate scien- 
tific material in popular form that can be en- 
joyed and assimilated by everyone. The 
society is conducted for no profit to any in- 
dividual, its publications being furnished 
practically at cost. The address of the Na- 
tional Geographic Society is Washington, 
D. C. 


STATE WILL PREPARE A. HISTORY 
OF ILLINOIS IN THE GREAT WAR 


The state legislature at its recent session 
appropriated a sum of money to be used in 
the collection of material for a history of 
the part played by Illinois during the great 
war. The Illinois State Historical Library 
has been designated as the agency which 
should undertake the work. The library has 
in turn established a War Records Section, 
to be immediately responsible for the task 
of collecting and preserving material. It is 
expected that the history will include eight 
or ten volumes, treating every phase of war 
activity. 


TEACHERS WANTED $100 TO $150 
MONTH 


All teachers should try the coming U. 8. 
Government examinations. 1920 Census re- 
quires thousands clerks. Thousands of per- 
manent, life, positions are to be filled at 
from $1100 to $1800; have short hours and 
annual vacations, with full pay. Those in- 
terested should write immediately to Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. K224, Rochester, N. Y., 
for schedule showing all examination dates 


and places and large descriptive book, show- 
ing the positions open and giving many 
sample examination questions, which will be 
sent free of charge. 


AIDS FOR TEACHING AMERICANIZA- 


TION 


In order to help in the teaching of patri- 
otism’ and citizenship, we are offering the 
following aids for classroom teachers: For 
classes in history and civics: Ten reasons, 
giving the causes for our entrance into the 
World War, free of charge; Civic Lessons 
from War Facts, ten cents; Unconditional 
Surrender Civics, ten cents. For spelling 
classes: Americanization Words for Spell- 
ing Dri, containing 1426 words, graded, 
from immortal American documents. Write 
for information regarding aids for patriotic 
school work. Institute for Public Service, 
Dept. 1, 51 Chambers St., New York City. 


AMERICAN SPEECH WEEK 


Americans need to learn to speak English. 
This is one of the outstanding facts brought 
home to all Americans by the Great War. 
Free institutions cannot be built upon illiter- 
acy. Slovenly English, moreover, is not com- 
patible with either good business or com- 
munity living. 

As a step toward repairing our national 
linguistic shortcomings the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English proposes to set 
aside the first week in November for a cele- 
bration to be known as American Speech 
Week. This celebration is intended to de- 
velop a powerful sentiment in favor of 
greater clearness, correctness, and appropri- 
ateness in the speech of all our people—a 
speech which shall be English and not a for- 
eign language. In schools particularly will 
this celebration be appropriate. Principals 
and teachers are urged to appoint commit- 
tees and make active preparation for the 
celebration. 

‘ Such a celebration has already been car- 
ried out in large cities like Chicago and in 
whole states as in Alabama. The results 
of these experiences are summed up in a 
pamphlet called ‘‘A Guide to Better Ameri- 
ean Speech Week,’’ compiled by the Secre- 
tary of the American Speech Committee of 
the National Council of Teachers of English 
and distributed at cost from the office of the 
Council, 506 W. 69th St., Chicago. 


TEACHING GEOGRAPHY WITH 
PICTURES 


Announcement has just been made by the 
National Geographic Society of the estab- 
lishment of a new department of the So- 
ciety by which its immense reservoir of 
geographic photographs will be made avail- 
able for visual teaching of geography in 
the form of loose leaf sheets. 

The wide use of the National Geographic 
Magazine, official publication of the So- 
ciety, in schoolrooms, suggested the plan. 

Under the supervision of educational ex- 
perts, pictures have been selected from the 
comprehensive collection of the National 
Geographic Society, arranged in sets of 24 
and 48 pictures, illustrating some particular 
phase of geography teaching, such as ‘‘The 
Land, the Water and the Air,’’ or some 
special subject, such as ‘‘The United 
States’’ and ‘‘Machla, the Child of the Sa- 
hara, and her People.’’ 

The pictures, and descriptive text, are 
printed on heavy paper, 11 by 9 inches, and 
thus they may be died ements J and 
need not be mounted. Some of the pictures 
are in half tone, and others are in full color. 
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Miss Jessie L. Burrall, Chief of the Schoo! 
Service, of the Society, has directed the 
work of assembling the pictures to conform 
to all geography courses, and the prepara- 
tion of the text to suit the mental devel- 
opment of the child at the age when the 
pictures would be used. 

Miss Burrall outlined the scope and pur- 
pose of the work in part as follows: 

‘*Pictures can now bring to our children 
all the beauties and wonders of the earth. 

‘*Even a map can glow with fire and 
meaning! The interests of our sturdy, 
active boys and girls center in the world 
about them. They are full of curiosity 
about all the varied wares of the corner 
grocery. For instance, the bunches of ba- 
nanas turning slowly from green to yellow 
set them to wondering whence they. came. 

‘*That seems a far cry from the map of 
Central America and a study of ‘the sur- 
face, climate, population, products, and 
capital cities’ demanded by courses of 
study; yet now the pictures make the magic 
connection. 

‘*And so it has come about that, because 
of the great work the National Geographic 
Society has performed in bringing pictures 
into the schoolroom and in revivifying the 
teaching of geography, an insistent call has 
been sounded for a greater responsibility 
and an ever-widening service. 

‘*For some time there has been a 
country-wide demand for NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC pictures on separate sheets 
for easier handling in the schoolroom. The 
wealth of its pictures simplifies the problem 
of selection and adaptation. There is liter- 
ally a picture for every phase of geography 
teaching, for every topic, even for every 
word. 

‘*Realizing that nothing can be absorbed 
into the child’s life unless it has an inter- 
est for him, these pictures are chosen and 
arranged primarily for his needs and growth. 
Based on an intimate acquaintance with in- 
numerable educators and thorough famil- 
iarity with courses of study and methods of 
teaching in every State, they are fitted in 
every way to actual schoolroom conditions. 

‘*Because the Society is not a commer- 
cial firm, but exists solely as a medium for 
the increase and diffusion of geographic 
knowledge, no profit is made for any corpo- 
ration or individual. Therefore, the entire 
resources of the Society, backed by its 
700,000 members, can be at the disposal of 
the teachers and schools, making it possible 
for these geographic pictures to be published 
at an exceedingly low figure.’’ 


WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 


The enclosed reprint from the recent edu- 
cational number of the Publishers’ Weekly 
is so pertinent that it seemed to us well 
worth bringing to the attention of the 
school world. . 


SCHOOL BOOK PRICES 


In no field of book-publishing does the 
manufacturing cost form so large a percent- 
age of list price as in the school book field. 
Royalties are on a lower percentage scale, 
sales are in large units which keeps selling 
costs low, the advertising allowance does not 
need to be large. Competition is extremely 
keen with the consequent tendency toward 
the lowest possible selling price. 

This means that the rapidly rising costs 
of book manufacture have put problems of 
greatest severity upon these Seestneets. 
And, as if to make difficulties still more 
difficult, the exacting character of the aver- 
age school book contract has to be taken into 
consideration. One finds it hard to think of 
any other manufacturer who has been 
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Only 


A Genius—And He Wouldn’t! 


“Only A Genius Can Do Good Work With Foor Materials—And He Wouldn’t!”’ 





PRANG ART MATERIALS 


‘‘Batik’”’ Outfit 
For “Batik” work and all Pat- 
tern Dyeing, in wooden box, $5.00 


“Color Charts”’ 
A graded series of eight Hand- 


Painted Color Charts._........ $1.50 
‘*Enamelac’’ 

An Air-Drying Enamel for 
Decorating Toys, Boxes, 
Bottles, etc. Per Can......... $0.25 

‘‘Enamelac Outfit”’ 


Six Colors, Shellac, Turpen- 
tine, 3 Brushes, in wooden 


**Modelit”’ 

The Quality Wax Modeling 
Clay. It keeps soft indefi- 
nitely. Per Lb................... -$0.50 

‘‘Mounting Books’’ 

A 10x13 blank book for pre- 
serving drawings, photos, 
ae | AaSMRE RS SAE $0.15 

‘*Netteen”’ 

A new fabric for Art Work. 
Y-inch mesh, Dark Brown 
or Tan. Per Yard........... $0.60 

“‘Oilette’’ Cloth 


For making decorated “Lunch- 
eon Sets.” In White, 
Cream or Black. Per Yard, $1.25 
‘**Stencillex’”’ 
A thin Khaki colored fabric for 
stick printing. Per Yard, $0.50 
**Stixit Paste’’ 
The Stickiest Paste in Town. 
4.Oz. tube 15c, 4% Pt. 25c, 
eS = Sy eee $2.50 
‘*Temperine’”’ 
A Medium for making Water 
Colors Opaque. Per Bottle, $0.40 
‘‘Weaving Mats’”’ 


A book of twenty printed.mats 
and strips for paper weav- 


ing. ‘Per Book. ................. $0.25 
**Wooden Beads’’ 


For Stringing or Weaving on Bas- 
kets. Send for Prices. 





- When you buy a “Prang 
Product” you know you aré 
getting “‘value received.” 

We compete with no one 
on price. 

No one competes with us 
on quality. 

America is not interested 
in “Cheap Education.” 

May we send you our 
Revised “Price List?” 








PRANG PUBLICATIONS 


Art Simplified 
By Lemos. A Text-book in 
Commercial Art. Postpaid, $3.25 


Food and Cookery 


A practical Text-book for 
High Schools. PoStpaid . $1.10 


Graphic Drawing Books 


A graded series of books teach- 
ing drawing, design and 
ps ASE EAS $1.80 


Lettering 


By Stevens. The best book 
on the subject for your li- 
brary. Postpaid _............... $2.75 


Manual Arts Tablet 


Picture and word Tablets for 
primary grades. Postpaid, $0.40 


Pencil Sketching 


Koch. The best book on the 
subject, beautifully  illus- 
trated. Postpaid _............$3.00 


Principles of Advertising 
Arrangement 


By Parsons. An authoritative 
treatise. Postpaid... $2. 75 





PRANG ART MATERIALS 


‘*Prang Prismo’”’ Papers’ 


Coated Papers in 75 Standardized 
Colors. Send for Booklet of 
Samples. 


‘*Prang Enginex’’ Papers 


Light Weight Construction Papers 
for Poster Work. Send for Book- 
let of Samples. 


*‘Prang Colored 
Construction Papers’’ 


21 Colors. Send for Booklet of 
Samples. 


‘*Peco Paste Powder’’ 
A High Quality of “Library 
Paste” in Powder Form. 
Se $0.45 


‘Peco Felt’’ 


For Applique Work. In Spec- 
trum Colors. Per Yard_.....$1.00 


**Permodello”’ 


The Permanent Modeling 
Clay. It sets like Concrete. 
pt a $0.60 


‘*Pine Needles’’ 


Long-Leaf Pine Needles for 
Weaving Work. Per Lb.....$0.60 


‘*Raffia and Reed’”’ 
All Sizes. Send for Prices. 


**Spoonbill Pens’’ 


The new lettering pens that 
anyone can use.. 4 Nos. 
i) $1.20 


‘*Spoonbill Pen Lettering 
Tablet’”’ 


A Tablet of “drills” for pupils’ 
use 


**Stick Printing Materials’’ 


Set of red, yellow, blue dyes 
with 6 sticks. Per Box......$0.15 


‘Solder Paste’’ 


The Magic Solder for Jewelry 
and all Metal Work. Per 
Tube 








bl 


May We Begin Our 64th Year of Service by Being of Service to You? 


THE PRANG CO., 1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago. 30 Irving Place, New York 


Send for Circular on Piette Courses in Industrial Art.’ 


- 








“What D’Ye Lack?” See s Bacona Page of Cover. 
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obliged by law to hold to the same prices 
to-day that were fixed two or three years 
ago. 

Last year with costs up at least 3344 per 
cent many publishers changed part of their 
prices though with a total increment to the 
list of only about 5 to 10 per cent. Others 
curtailed here and there and reduced their 
output of new titles and waited for things 
to settle. As far as war-time restriction 
goes, things have now cleared themselves but 
the increased manufacturing costs are now 
over 50 per cent above what they were two 
years ago and not at all likely to come down. 

Many prices as shown by the new list have 
been changed this year, about 20 per cent of 
the total number, but these by only about 
10 per cent over the previous rate. This can 
only mean that many titles are being taken 
care of out of previously manufactured stock 
and that rigid economies are being used to 
keep the prices on the rapidly moving com- 
petitive titles at the lowest possible figure. 
Whatever may be the increases in the gen- 
eral cost of widely used goods, the prices of 
books have not anywhere touched the aver- 


age. 

This protects the public in its book pur- 
chases and assists in the school committee’s 
acute problem, though it leaves the final 
adjustments still ahead. The book dealer 
who finds his public commenting on an up- 
ward tendency in the price of school books 
can state with confidence that in few com- 
modities has there been so small a percent- 
age of increase. 


THOUSANDS OF CENSUS JOBS OPEN. 


The coming of Peace will require the com- 
plete changing of many government depart- 
ments. The 1920 census opens up 5000 
clerical positions. Teachers are specially 
fitted not only to stand well on the examina- 
tions, but to receive quick advancement after 
appointment. Those interested can get a 
free list of positions obtainable and free 
sample questions by dropping a postal at 
once to Franklin Institute, Dept. K225, 
Rochester, N. Y. Immediatte action is nec- 
essary as the examinations are likely to be 
announced any day now. 


INDIANA HIGH SCHOOL PUBLISHES 
EXCEPTIONAL BOOKLET 


Superintendent L. P. Benezet of Evans- 
ville, Indiana, has sent us a copy of ‘‘Cen- 
tral High School, Evansville, Indiana,’’ a 
particularly beautiful booklet "describing the 
history, aims and achievements of Central 
High School. 


STATE AID FOR EDUCATION OF EX- 
SERVICE MEN 


In a number of states, notably Wisconsin 
and Oregon, laws have been passed to aid 
returned service men in carrying further 
their education. 

In Wisconsin soldiers, sailors and marines 
are eligible for state aid to the extent of 
$1,080 at the rate of $30 a month. This 
aid is for part-time courses; persons con- 
tinuing full time education are prohibited 
from receiving money under the soldier 
bonus act. 

In Oregon every honorably discharged 
soldier, sailor or marine who served the 
United States during the war with Germany 
who desires to attend any school in the 
state above the eighth grade may receive 
from the state $25 a month, not to exceed 
$200 for any one year, for four years. This 
includes every service man (except those 
who served in the Students’ Army Training 
Corps) whether he served overseas or not, 
provided he was a citizen of Oregon when 
enlisted or inducted. 


ILLINOIS TEACHER 


Atlanta: By a close vote of 286 to 256, 


it has been decided to establish a commu- Adams-Smith Teachers Agency 


[ Advertisements 


As recent city superintendents, 





nity high school in Atlanta. aly 1225S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 


we know school employers and 
their reeds. We also have broad 
acquaintance #mong teachers. 
Both will rece*ve personal and 
discriminating ~ervice. Adgrs. 
Gerard T. Smith, J. Porter Adams 








This new Modeling Clay works like Magic. Stays 
soft in the can, but when exposed to air after modeling 
i “sets” and becomes as hard as stone. Requires no 


GOVERNMENT TEACHERS NEEDED 


Do you wish Permanent Position as Government 
Teacher; w 3060 Yearly? Free om quarters and 
heat. Beautiful Location. Interesting Work. 
U. S. Government in R ion Hospitals. Sample Particulars Free. Write, 


p> eee OZMENT, 146T, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Chicago THE PRANG COMPANY New York HE CONDUCTED EXAMINATIONS. 


HOME GEOGRAPHY 


A first year text book, for be beginning 
the study of Geography. The best book ever 
prepared for this work. 


























A. well known superintendent has said to 
the yore “T find that my teachers can 
teach twice as much geography with these 
books in the hands of their pupils as they can 
without them.” 





If you do not have the book you owe it to 
yourselves and your pupils to investigate it. 
A copy will be sent to you by return mail, 
postage paid, on receipt of the price, 45 cents. 


Ask for a list of our outline maps and other 
geographical publications. Our new catalogue 
will be sent by return mail on receipt of your 
request for it. 





McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Publishers 
NORMAL, ILLINOIS 











NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


FOR ENTIRE WEST AND ALASKA 
THE LARGEST AND BEST AGENCY 


Write immediately for free circular BOISE, IDAHO 








TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, SUPERINTENDENTS 
We Can Place You in Better Positions. Write Peete 


NOW for “The Road to Good Positions” and WAV) a, Gay sale le HERS: 


ment card. ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG. Din 


Pacific Office: Portland, Ore. Frank K. Welles, Mgr. WM, RUFFER, A.M., Manager 
THE EDUCATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE OF THE WEST 








ALBERT Teachers’ Agency 
25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
34th Year. Our Booklet “TEACHING AS A BUSINESS” with timely chapters 
on Peace Salaries, Prospects, Critical Letters of Application, etc., sent FREE. 








437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; Peyton Building, Spokane 





CLARK FOR A'SINGLE-FEE~YOUJOIN- ALL OFFICES 


ate TL gon pmeees mores “atta 
AGENCY 


ST. PAUL CHATTANOOGA.TENN. SPOKANE WASH. 
98TH YR EXCHANGE BANK BLDG. Tempce Court $$ CammenOrCommence Buse, 
NO EXTRA CHARGE . 


“What D’Ye Lack?’’ See Second Page of Cover. 








